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From the President’s Desk— 


I GET MORE THAN A LITTLE TIRED of hearing many in responsible 
positions in the life of the church today talking as men without hope. They 
seem deeply troubled at the impotence of the church in the affairs of the 
world. It can’t stop wars. It hasn’t brought about equity and justice. In the 
power structure of society from the local level to international affairs, they 
seem to feel it is as a voice crying in the wilderness. Men with vested in- 
terests make the major decisions which involve all the people. Others refer 
to “the post-Protestant era”—or even “the post-Christian era”’—and many 
have written about “the demise of God.” 


At Pittsburgh Seminary we look to the future not only with hope, but 
with confidence. We believe that God not only is, but is the ruler yet! In 
His hands is the destiny of the nations. We believe that Christ is the only 
savior of men. We believe that the church is His body, and that its ministers, 
both lay and ordained, are His ambassadors. 


We are awed by this responsibility—but not afraid. 


—C. E. B.. 


Ad Hoc 


THE FALL CONVOCATION was held on September 7th. After the 
outdoor dedication of Fisher Hall the academic procession entered the Chapel, 
where Joseph Haroutunian, Professor of Systematic Theology at McCormick 
Seminary, delivered the address. It was a hot, humid day; and even Genial 
_ Joe was wilted. It is a distinct pleasure, therefore, to offer his address for 
perusal under cooler, more leisurely circumstances. We think, too, that 
many others who could not attend that occasion will be glad to read this 
excellent address. 
| In quite a different vein we offer you a paper by one of our newest 
» teachers. Mr. Dohrenburg, Assistant Professor of Speech, already has proven 
a valued and respected member of the Seminary family. Here he expresses 
his sharp conviction about a matter of prime moment to every preacher. 
The Seminary congregation has learned at first hand that he also practices 
what he preaches—and preaches as he believes. 


THE STUDENT ASSOCIATION has appointed committees corres- 
ponding in all appropriate instances to the committees of the Faculty. As far 
as feasible, then, these committees meet jointly as Seminary committees. Ex- 
_ perience so far has indicated that this is a notable step forward. We are 

proud that our school has had the heart and courage to implement this 
experiment in Christian community. You will note inside the front cover 
the names of the students that are participating in our publishing efforts. 


THE POEM on page 4 is by the wife of Dr. David Noel Freedman, 
Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Literature. She has published con- 
siderable poetry, and is currently engaged in a major effort relating to the 
Psalms. We welcome her contribution and look forward to more. 


FINALLY, let these pages again bear witness to the “great forces mov- 
ing” at P.T.S. We are conscious that God is working in our midst and, we 
trust, through us. Again we cordially and earnestly invite any who have 
doubts about this to visit us. We are confident that adverse criticism of us 
and our program varies in inverse ratio to acquaintance with our classroom 
and campus life. 


—J. A.W. 


Christmas Lullaby 


Sleep little baby 

The angels are humming 
Their loveliest tune 

For your joy and delight 
See how the Star 

In the heaven is shining 
Waiting and watching 


For you in the night. 


Hush little baby 

The shepherds are playing 
Their flutes on the hillside 
Amongst the white sheep 
And sweet children sing you 
A lullaby softly 

“Good night little baby, 
Good night, go to sleep.” 


—Neil A. Freedman. 


The Church and the 
Knowledge of God 


by JOSEPH HAROUTUNIAN, Ph.D. 


Il. THE CHURCH 


The purpose of this address is to 
explore the significance of the Church 
for our knowledge of God. The ques- 
tion is, What difference does it make 
for the knowledge of God that we 
are members of the Christian Church, 
or the people and body of Christ? 

We are led to this question because 
in our day the Church has become a 
matter of new and serious concern 
for thinking Christians. We are no 
longer able to take the Church and 
the churches for granted, as did theo- 
logians of generations before us. We 
are no longer able to ignore the 
churches as we used to do some little 
while ago. We are becoming con- 
vinced that the Christian faith and 
life stand or fall with the Church and 
churches. We are becoming aware 
that faith and life are responsibilities 
as well as gifts of God. It is clear that 
the Church is a task as well as a 
reality; that the Church has to be- 
come the Church; that it has to show 
forth the marks of the Church: its 
unity, holiness, catholicity, and apos- 
tolicity. Since the marks of the 
Church are not without doubt evi- 
dent, there has been in recent years, 


and there is now, much discussion 
concerning the nature and function 
of the Church. This is the age of the 
Church’s self-consciousness, which is 
a sign both of its sickness and of its 
vitality and promise. In any case the 
die is cast. The Church has become 
an object of serious theological con- 
cern, so that we may call this the Age 
of Ecclesiology. 

Cogitation on the Church today 
has yielded a new recognition of it 
as “the Body of Christ.” There are 
two basic interpretations of the 
phrase, the one Catholic-Episcopal 
and the other Protestant-Sectarian. 
According to the former, the Body of 
Christ is “the extension of the Incar- 
nation.” In this view, the Church is 
sacramentally Christ and continues 
the work of Christ. It is the “mystical 
Body of Christ,” which exists by the 
administration of the Sacraments by 
an apostolic priesthood and the recep- 
tion of the same by the believers at 
large. The institutional church, with 
its sacred acts and persons, is the 
“means of grace,” and the Christian 
multitude are the recipients of it. 
The Body is what the institution pro- 
vides, the institution which does the 
providing, and the people who are 
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provided for. The people are the 
Body as they partake of the Body 
provided by the Body. The Church 
is said to be corporate in that, by a 
common participation in the Sacra- 
ments, the people are mystically 
united with the Body of Christ both 
as an institution and as Christ him- 
self. In short, Christ through the in- 
stitution is the Benefactor and the 
people are the beneficiaries. The in- 
stitution is the channel of grace; and 
as such, it is the extension of the In- 
carnation and comes before the peo- 
ple as the Body of Christ. 

The second interpretation of the 
Church as the Body of Christ yields 
the doctrine of the Church as God’s 
and Christ’s people. In this address, 
we shall consider the Church in this 
latter sense; and we shall begin with 
the following observations about it. 


1. In our judgment, this concep- 
tion of the Church is a response to 
the need of the Church in our time. 
The Ecumenical Movement and the 
World Council of Churches have 
shown that the Christian churches as 
institutions led by a minority of of- 
ficials are not competent to fulfill the 
responsibilities of the Church in our 
day. It has become increasingly clear 
that unless the people of the many 
congregations of the Church take 
their membership in the Body of 
Christ seriously, and learn to think 
and act as Christ’s people, the words 
and actions of their leaders and sup- 


posed representatives in the Councils 
and sundry organizations are less than 
adequate as the “Church in action.” 
There is too much of a hiatus be- 
tween the Church as a cluster of in- 
stitutions and the Church as the 
“multitude of the faithful’; and so 
long as this hiatus exists, the Church’s 
witness to Jesus Christ remains con- 
fused and abortive. It is not possible 
to have a living Church with dead 
members, no matter how well organ- 
ized and in some ways ably led. It is 
becoming increasingly clear that the 
living Church is the people of God. 


2. There is nothing new about the 
idea of the Church as a people. No 
Church, Catholic or Protestant, has 
ever denied that the Church consists 
of a multitude of believers. What is 
different today is the new and serious 
realization that the Christians are a 
responsible people, that receiving and 
giving in the Church are inseparable 
one from the other. The traditional 
pattern of putting the people at the 
receiving end of grace has to be 
changed. Grace of God institutional- 
ized is no grace. There is no one way 
channel of grace, from God through 
the priests and preachers to the peo-. 
ple, severally or in the mass. There: 
is no grace of Christ except as grace: 
among his people, grace which Chris- 
tians exercise towards one another as} 
they receive it from their Lord. Grace: 
is towards responsibility, a gift which: 
is known only in responsibility. The: 
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traditional identification of the 
“means of grace” with the institu- 
tional acts of the Church is profound- 
ly one-sided and misleading, and in 
fact destructive of the Church as the 
people of God. The institutions of 
the Church belong in the Church 
which itself, as a people, is the means 
of grace. When the people do not 
live and act as means of grace to- 
wards one another, there is no grace 
in the institution; preaching is not 
heard, the Sacraments are not tfe- 
ceived, and discipline is futile. Under 
the circumstances, the clergy presume 
too much and produce too little. The 
glory of God departs from among 
the people, and they move about in a 
desert under the shadow of death. 
When theologians today call the 
Church the people of God, what they 
intend more or less clearly is to teach 
that the people themselves are re- 
sponsible before God to act as the 
Church: in love and justice in a man- 
ner relevant to their situation and the 
need of the world in our day. Love 
and justice, and the peace that goes 
with them, are the people’s respon- 
sibility as well as that of their leaders. 
They are modes of grace among the 
people and subsist only in the peo- 
ple’s actions toward one another. In- 
stitutions cannot love for the people, 
and their leaders cannot be just for 
them, and there is no peace except 
among the people. The Church exists 
where there is peace. Peace exists 
among a people. Therefore, the 


Church is the people in their respon- 
sibility one toward another for peace. 


3. The Christian responsibility to 
obey the will of God, to love and to 
do justly, has always been recognized. 
But it has not always been clear that 
love and justice belong to the esse of 
the Church, so that the Church exists 
by its love and justice. There has been 
a more or less confused notion in the 
Church that since we are “justified by 
faith alone,” love is neither primary 
nor crucial. People have been encour- 
aged to make sure that they believe, 
and to do the best they can in the 
matter of love. Concessions have been 
made to sin, human nature, self-love, 
limited loyalties, and the like; and 
love has been pushed out of its cen- 
tral place in the Christian life as its 
very essence. But what is faith with- 
out love and without hope? Without 
love and justice there is no faith, and 
there is no faith also without hope. 
These three are distinguished one 
from another, but they cannot be 
separated one from another. If the 
Church exists by faith, it also exists 
by love and hope. Hope and love are 
no more and no less “works” than 
faith. All three are gifts and all three 
are responsibilities. If we are saved 


by faith, so are we saved by love and 


hope, even while we are saved by the 
grace of God in Christ Jesus. Salva- 
tion is our “life together” in Christ's 
company. Our life is a communion, 
and communion is by faith, hope, and 
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love. We live by love as well as by 
faith. If we live by love as well as by 
faith, we also know by love as well 
as by faith. We know one another by 
faith, hope, and love; and so also we 
know our God. For the living God is 
the God of his people who exist by 
his communion with them in the 
Church. 


Il. THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD 


The Church as the Communion of 
saints is the setting of the knowledge 
of God as well as of obedience to 
God, of theology as well as of ethics. 
There is today a new understanding 
of the Church as the life of God’s 
people together, by which they be- 
lieve in God as well as obey him. 
This understanding is the possibility 
of a new approach to theology itself 
as disciplined thinking in the knowl- 
edge of God. 

The new ecclesiology will not per- 
mit us to carry on with our theologi- 
cal work in the traditional ways. It is 
no longer feasible to relegate the doc- 
trine of the Church to the latter parts, 
say the fourth part, of a theological 
system. One may no longer proceed 
from the doctrine of God to the doc- 
trine of man, and then to the doc- 
trines of Christ, the Christian life, 
and the Church, in this or a similar 
order. One may no longer start with 
discussions of reason and authority, of 
nature and Scripture, of revelation 
and experience. It is not that these 


matters are to be forgotten, but that 
they are to be approached in a new 
context and stated in new ways. We 
must continue to learn from our pred- 
ecessors but we have to do our own 
thinking in the light of the self-un- 
derstanding of the Church today and 
in view of our special responsibilities 
as the Church in our situation. 


1. The Traditional Approach to the 
Knowledge of God 

Our difficulty with the tradition is 
that it did not take the Communion 
of saints seriously as condition and 
context of the knowledge of God. 
When men spoke of revelation, they 
referred to the Bible as repository of 
Divine oracles. When they spoke of 
authority, they concerned themselves 
with Scripture and the Church as an 
institution. They spoke of creation in 
terms of the physical world in gen- 
eral, and of reason in terms of the 
human mind in general. Whether 
they spoke of conscience, or of ex- 
perience in more general terms, they 
referred to realities observed by intro- 
spection in individual human beings. 
From these discussions, what is con- 
spicuously absent is a sustained and 
fruitful attention to the Church as 
God’s and Christ’s people. What is 
strangely lacking in traditional the- 
ology is a theologically significant 
awareness of the Church as a com- 
munion of forgiven sinners, or of the 
knowledge of God as an aspect of the 
Communion of saints, 
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When people inquired about the 
knowledge of God, they inquired as 
individual minds in a physical world 
and under the authority of the Bible 
and the Church. When they inquired 
about man, they spoke of his nature, 
of his understanding and will, of his 
sin and its origin. When they turned 
their attention to Jesus Christ, it was 
to consider his two natures, his aton- 
-ing work and its application to the 
believer. They approached the Chris- 
tian life in terms of faith, repentance, 
justification, sanctification, prayer, 
good works, as modifications and ac- 
tions of the believing soul. Even 
when they turned to the Church and 
“the means of grace,’ they were 
speaking of institutions which pro- 
vide the believer with salvation. 
Eschatology itself was construed large- 
ly in terms of a resurrection to a life 
beyond this world of death and evil 
rather than in terms of the com- 
munion of God’s people in his King- 
dom. Traditional Christianity and its 
theologies have been dominated by 
an individualism which has made the 
Church theologically all but insig- 
nificant. 

This is not to overlook that Chris- 
tians have always been taught to love 
one another. Christian faith has al- 
ways been expected to bring forth 
fruits of righteousness in good works. 
Since Augustine it has been axiomatic 
that there is no faith without love 
and no love without good works. In 
spite of much argument and misun- 


derstanding, Christians have, as it 
were, always known that faith with- 
out love and the works of love is 
dead. Nevertheless, the requirement 
of love and good works has left the 
individualism of traditional Chris- 
tianity intact. For after all, good 
works is what the individual believer 
performs. Doing good is a movement 
from the doer of the deed toward the 
object of his love. It is not so much 
an act of communion as the way one 
gives evidence of his faith and salva- 
tion. Good works with a minimum 
of communion among justified sin- 
ners has followed logically from the 
impregnable individualism which has 
formed the mind of traditional Chris- 
tian piety. Thus, neither the faith nor 
the life of the Christians, neither 
their knowledge of God nor their 
obedience to him, have done justice 
to the reality and the responsibility 
of the Church as a Communion of 
saints. 


2. Communion and the Love of Jesus 

If the Church which is the Mother 
of the believers is the Communion of 
saints, as we today are inclined to be- 
lieve, then we have no life without 
the Church; if no life, then no mind 
or will as Christians; and therefore, 
without communion we have no 
knowledge of God. It is not enough 
to say that “outside the Church there 
is no salvation.” It must be clear that 
the Church in question is a commun- 
ion with its institutions, and not an 
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institution with its adherents. Outside 
the Church there is no salvation, be- 
cause salvation is communion, and 
communion is the Church. Salvation 
is life. Human life is communion. 
Communion is the Church. It is in 
this sense and way that the Church is 
our Mother, and the clergy are her 
servants entrusted with the preaching 
of the Word and the administration 
of the Sacraments. But if preaching 
is to be heard and the Sacraments are 
to be received, there has to be a 
Church in the sense of communion. 
Hence, communion, no less than 
preaching and the administration of 
the Sacraments, is a means of that 
grace which is the knowledge of God. 

What then is the communion with- 
out which there is no knowledge of 
God? Communion is the meeting of 
fellowmen initiated and continued by 
Jesus Christ, including faith, hope, 
love, peace, joy, and every blessing of 
the Christian life. At the center of it 
is the love of Jesus for his fellowmen 
who are sinners, and their love for 
him and one for another. It is the 
reunion of forgiven fellowmen in 
mutual recognition as neighbors and 
brothers who are bound together in 
the bundle of life and exist by caring 
one for another as members of the 
Body of Christ. Communion is the 
coming together of men who have 
fallen apart, by the approach and call 
of Jesus Christ. It is the reconcilia- 
tion of enemies who have been de- 
stroying one another by each one 


turning his back to the other. It is 
the justification of each man by the 
other’s dealing with him as a fellow- 
creature who deserves his favor rather 
than his malice. It is the sanctification 
of each by the love of his neighbor. 
Communion is justice in the form of 
mercy and mercy in the form of jus- 
tice, bestowed and received, with all 
the deeds which are justice, mercy 
and peace. Communion is Jesus’ 
knowledge of us and service of us, 
and our knowledge of him and serv- 
ice of him, and one of another; so 
that these three make one thing, 
which is communion. 

There is a knowledge of man 
which is our response to Jesus Christ 
and with it one to another. There is 
much we may learn from the sciences 
and the “humanities”: much about 
our bodies and souls and social exist- 
ence. But when it comes to our exist- 
ence as fellowmen, Jesus is our light 
and our truth. We exist by his grace 
as his brothers; and as his brother, we 
know ourselves. It is always Jesus and 
I, my brother and I; Jesus, my brother, 
and myself. There is no leaving this 
twoness and threeness behind for a 
knowledge of man in general and in 
particular. We have to do first neither 
with universal human nature nor 
with the unique and spontaneous in- 
dividual. We have to do with Jesus 
and those He loves, and with our- 
selves as loved and loving. The con- 
crete man is the fellowman, and as 
fellowman it is that each man knows 
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himself as one of Jesus’ people. So it 
is that he exists, and so it is that he 
properly knows himself. He cannot 
know himself properly as a creature 
or as a sinner, as body, mind, or soul, 
unless he knows himself by Jesus’ 
meeting him in the company of those 
whom he knows, by this meeting, as 
his fellowmen. In short, the Christian 
man knows himself as he is known 
by Jesus in the company of Jesus’ 
people. 


3. Communion and the Creature 
This knowledge is by forgiveness, 
and by forgiveness a man knows him- 
self as a creature who is a sinner. A 
man’s knowledge of himself as a crea- 
ture is inseparable from his knowl- 
edge of himself as a sinner. A man 
sins by denying that he is a creature, 
that is, by rejecting the love and for- 
giveness of Jesus. The “Pharisees,” 
the scribes and lawyers, around Jesus 
were further from the Kingdom of 
God than the “sinners” because they 
rejected Jesus; because they rejected 
the forgiveness of sin he offered to 
them as well as to the publicans and 
harlots. They rejected him because it 
was unbearable for them to receive 
the grace of Jesus; to acknowledge 
their dependence upon him for their 
peace, that is, their life as fellowmen. 
Their zeal for the law and the “right- 
eousness of works” was an insistence 
upon their own self-sufficiency, and 
therewith a denial of their existence 
as creatures. Their piety by which 


they declared their dependence upon 
God, and their independence from 
Jesus and their fellow sinners around 
them, was the great deceit which jus- 
tified them before themselves but 
not before God. When they turned 
their backs to Jesus, they turned their 
backs to God and no longer knew 
themselves properly as creatures. 

A man exists as a fellowman. He 
is a creature as a fellowman. He exists 
by the love of his fellowman, and, 
being a sinner, by the forgiveness of 
his fellowman. When he rejects the 
love of his neighbor as the source of 
his existence, and turns away from 
the forgiveness of his neighbor which 
restores him to his existence as a fel- 
lowman, he denies that he is a crea- 
ture. A sinner knows himself as a 
creature when he will allow his 
neighbor to forgive him. (And the 
first neighbor of the Christian is 
Jesus Christ.) Our self-knowledge as 
creatures is by way of our self-knowl- 
edge as sinners, but this knowledge is 
by the forgiveness of sins in the 
Church which is Christ’s people and 
Body. 

We do not deny the traditional 
view that the creature is a finite be- 
ing, in time, space, and power. It is 
true that a man is a creature as a be- 
ing who is born and dies, and be- 
tween birth and death is subject to 
every sort of limitation. It is true that 
if a man did not die, he would hardly 
have his peculiar sense of creatureli- 
ness. It would be foolhardy to say 
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that in this matter the tradition from 
Augustine to Tillich has been wrong. 

Nevertheless, it must be pointed 
out that a Christian exists by the 
grace of Jesus and as his fellowman, 
and does not otherwise exist. Since 
man exists as a fellowman and is a 
creature as a fellowman, he knows 
himself as a creature in the company 
of his fellowmen. In the presence of 
Jesus there is no knowledge of our- 
selves as creatures except in our com- 
munion one with another as forgiven 
sinners. Even our knowledge of our- 
selves as mortals grows within and 
out of our communion one with an- 
other. The sting of our death is sin. 
The misery of our anxiety about life 
is from sin. The power of death over 
us is by temptation which occurs in 
our communion as fellowmen. The 
quality of human finitude emerges 
within communion; or human crea- 
tureliness is a quality of communion. 

By the love of Jesus, it becomes 
clear that we are creatures who sin 
one against another. Since sin is the 
rejection of our dependence upon our 
fellowmen for our existence, we must 
understand the creature as a being 
who exists by communion. Creation 
as seen through sin is not simply a 
making. Many things are made, or 
manufactured. But the fellowman is 
created. Physical, technical, and even 
artistic analogies to creation ate pro- 
foundly misleading. Creation presup- 
posed in human existence is an act by 
which we live as fellowmen; and this 


act is communion. The proper anal- 
ogy to the creative action of God is 
the communion of Jesus with sinners 
and the sinners’ communion one with 
another. If we are restored to our 
knowledge of ourselves as creatures 
by the communion of our fellowmen, 
it stands to reason that creation itself 
is by such a communion. Salvation is 
not creation. But since creation is in- 
telligible through salvation, and sal- 
vation is by communion, communion 
is the proper clue to creation. As the 
Agent of redemption is a Fellowman, 
so also the Agent of creation is the 
same Fellowman. But the Fellowman 
both creates and redeems by speech. 
Hence we say that creation is by the 
Word of God, who is Jesus Christ. 
We say this in the Church where un- 
der Christ we exist by the love and 
forgiveness of his people and our fel- 
lowmen. 


4. The Knowledge of God 

Now, for the knowledge of God. 
In the company of Jesus, God is 
known by the forgiveness of sins. He 
is known by the love of Jesus for 
sinners and by the sinners’ love one 
for another. He is not known by the 
love of Jesus without the love of sin- 
ners. If sinners were not surprised by 
their love for Jesus and one for an- 
other, they would hardly be surprised 
by the love of Jesus for them. It is_as 
we know how hard it is to be for- 
given and to forgive that we are as- 
tonished at the forgiveness of Jesus. 
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The miracle of Jesus and the miracle 
of the people of Jesus are insepar- 
able one from the other. At Jesus’ 
table, joy and glory occur among sin- 
ners who turn one to another in hope 
because of Jesus’ presence. And their 
turning one to another amazes them 
as they are amazed at Jesus’ turning 
to them. They are amazed at each 
other, and they are amazed at him. 
They cannot take each other for 
granted, and they cannot take him 
for granted. As they know that they 
themselves are not competent to for- 
give, they know that Jesus’ forgive- 
ness is of the living God. When they 
see Jesus, they glorify God; they do 
this logically enough, although not by 
deduction but by faith, which is their 
response to God among them. God 
reveals himself by miracle, in miracle, 
as miracle; but the miracle is com- 
munion. The communion of_ Jesus 
and his people is the miracle, and the 
miracle is the act of God whereby 
He reveals himself as our God. 
When we start with the concrete 
situation of the Christian, that is, 
with sinners around Jesus, we know 
God by the forgiveness of Jesus and 
of his people. God reveals himself as 
the Father by the love of Jesus in the 
Church. He distinguishes himself 


from Jesus in that the love of Jesus | 


is a miracle. The love of Jesus is not 
an instance of human love, but the 
very possibility of it; and as such it is 
not the love of man but the love of 
God. But God does not distinguish 


himself from Jesus in that we are 
saved by a love other than the love of 
Jesus. God distinguishes his commun- 
ion with us from that of Jesus in that 
He by communion creates us. But he 
does not so distinguish it that we may 
commune with him and not with 
Jesus. He presents himself as our 
Creator, but not as though we could 
live and move without the love of 
our Fellowman. Thus God reveals 
himself and hides himself; so that we 
may not depend upon him but not 
upon Jesus and the people of Jesus. 
He constrains us to cleave to him as 
we cleave to Jesus and to our neigh- 
bor, and thus declares himself the 
Creator who is known by commun- 
ion. 

God is the Ground and Power of 
communion, and not of Being in gen- 
eral, or of individual beings. He is 
the Ground and Power of the exist- 
ence of fellowmen, the Creator of fel- 
lowmen in communion. But the crea- 
tion of fellowmen in communion, as 
against the “creation” of things, 
whether visible or invisible, is think- 
able only as itself an act of commun- 
ion. The Ground of communion is 
God who communes, as the Ground 
of Being is a God who zs. The 
Ground of Being may be known 
apart from Jesus, or even apart from 
men’s life together. The Ground of 
communion exists by communion; 
and we have no knowledge of. him 
apart from the communion of Jesus 
with us and our communion one with 
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another. We are not to leave Jesus 
and our brother aside and commune 
with God. But when we commune 
one with another, God communes 
with us and we with him, who is the 
living God. We must distinguish be- 
tween God and man, but we may not 
think them apart. We cannot say that 
God forgives but not man, or that 
man communes but not God. God 
who forgives communes, and man 
who communes forgives; but God as 
God and man as man. Forgiveness 
and communion are inseparable. God 
and man are inseparable. But we 
know this as Christ’s people. This is 
the mystery of Christ, and after him, 
the mystery of the Church. The living 
God is the Lord and Father of Jesus 
and his people, and He has not at any 
time been without them. It is incon- 
gruous with the character of God we 
know in Jesus Christ and the Church 
to think that God, in his aseity, in his 
eternity and superiority, ever willed 
to be without Christ and his people. 
We know God as the God of his peo- 
ple, and another God we do not 
know. 

This is why the Christian Church, 
following Scripture, has always de- 
nied the bare unity of God. Monarch- 
ianism is a heresy, even though it has 
been widely held, especially in the 
Western churches. The living God 
is the triune God who is not above 
communion, but rather has his being 
and joy in it. Monarchian names of 
God, such as the First Cause, Abso- 


lute Being, the Ground of Being, the 
Power behind the Universe, and the 
like, are misleading, and even per- 
nicious, in so far as they obscure the 
name of God as Father, Son, ‘and 
Holy Spirit. God the Creator and Re- 
deemer is God who communes; and 
as this God, He is with the Son and 
his Church. The traditional doctrine 
of the Trinity has been repeatedly 
reinterpreted, and no doubt will con- 
tinue to be reinterpreted. But the 
living God we know in Jesus’ com- 
pany remains the Father of the Son 
and the Church in the Holy Spirit. 


5. Of Faith-Knowledge 

According to an orthodox Protes- 
tant theology today, we know God by 
faith. But “faith” has been an am- 
biguous word. In contrast with 
knowledge as ordinarily conceived, 
with reason and experience, it has 
been construed as believing a thing 
one does not know. It has been con- 
strued as trust in God as against trust 
in man, or as experience of God as 
against or beyond experience of the 
things in our world. But faith in the 
presence of Jesus has a different char- 
acter. It is the acknowledgment of 
God in the forgiveness of sins. There 
is no faith in the Church apart from 
the recognition of miracle in Jesus’ 
company. When we forgive one an- 
other, when we forgive as we are 
forgiven and are forgiven as we for- 
give, we have faith. We know that 
we are sinners who are forgiven and 
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forgive one another. We know that 
while it is we who forgive, it is God 
who forgives so that sinners are in 
truth forgiven. There is no logical 
congruity between one man’s forgiv- 
ing and another man’s being forgiven. 
Man plants and waters, but God gives 
the increase. We do plant and water, 
but when the plant grows, we know 
that it is not our doing; we know 
that it is of God. Faith is the knowl- 
edge of this miracle, and it is knowl- 
edge in the Church. It differs from 
other knowledge, not in its lesser ra- 
tionality, or in not being an experi- 
ence, but as a response to God’s self- 
revelation in Jesus Christ and his 
people. Where the miracle of for- 
giveness occurs, there is faith. One is 
always tempted to deny that the mir- 
acle occurs. One is tempted to deny 
that what occurs is miracle. One may 
not forgive and be forgiven. 

One may “forgive” and deny that 
it is God’s doing. God does not force 
a knowledge of himself as does a man 
or a thing. Hence it is always pos- 
sible to deny him by rejection: either 
by refusal to forgive or by pretend- 
ing to forgive. Hence, faith is an act 
of the will as well as an act of reason. 
But it is not therefore an arbitrary 
and illogical act. It is a response to 
the grace of Jesus in the Church, and 
a matter of knowledge proper to its 
Object, who is God. It is the knowl- 
edge of God who at once reveals and 
hides himself in the forgiveness of 
sins: reveals himself in that we are 


forgiven and hides himself in that He 
forgives as his people forgive one an- 
other in the presence of Jesus. 

Our knowledge of God is unique 
knowledge not because He is Trans- 
cendent Being and therefore cannot 
be known as we know other beings, 
but because we know him by forgive- 
ness; because God, in revealing him- 
self, hides himself; because God’s for- 
giving us and our forgiving one an- 
other are inseparable one from the 
other. If God forgave apart from the 
forgiveness of Jesus, we would know 
him as we know a man. We would 
say, “God forgave, and not Jesus,” as 
we say, “John forgave and not 
James.” We would know him by an 
action which is his and not another’s. 
But since God forgives by the for- 
giveness of Jesus, and by our forgiv- 
ing one another, and in so doing re- 
veals and hides himself in a way 
peculiar to himself, we know God by 
a unique knowledge which we call 
“faith-knowledge.” Everything either 
discloses itself or hides itself. We 
know it or we do not know it. God 
alone is known in his revealing him- 
self and in his hiding himself, and by 
our receiving or rejecting him as we 
receive or reject the forgiveness of 
Jesus and our neighbor; so that in 
receiving we know and in rejecting 
we are ignorant. As Augustine, and 
after him Calvin, insisted, humility 
is the first prerequisite of the knowl]- 
edge of God; but the humility in 
question is the miracle of willing to 
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be forgiven and to forgive, which is 
the gift of God in Christ Jesus in the 
Church. 


It HAS BEEN ASKED, especially 
lately, whether our language about 
God is literal or metaphorical. Some 
say it is analogical, others symbolical, 
and still others mythical. Those who 
deny that our language about God is 
literal think of him as Transcendent 
Being who “exists” differently from 
beings in time and space, and are ob- 
jects of literal denotation. Since, ac- 
cording to them, God is Infinite Be- 
ing, language we use to signify finite 
beings is inappropriate to God, and is 
used about God metaphorically, or 
symbolically. 

The answer to such positions is 
that the living God is known by his 
grace and speech, and the language 
we use about him is literal and not 
metaphorical. We do not speak of 
God’s forgiveness on the analogy of 
man’s forgiveness; there is in the 
Church no human forgiveness prior 
to God’s forgiveness. Forgiveness is 
first God’s act in Christ Jesus, and 
literally refers to it. There is also a 
subordinate forgiveness which is 
man’s doing, Christ’s first and second- 
ly ours. This is literally man’s for- 
giveness. God forgives as God; Jesus 
forgives as our faithful Fellowman; 
we forgive as sinners being forgiven. 
It is not that a word applicable to 
human communion is used with te- 
ference to God, but rather that God 


communes with us by our commun- 
ion one with another. There is here 
no place for metaphor. 

Our communion one with another 
is a “sign” for God’s communion 
with us not in the sense that the 
visible is the sign of the invisible, 
but in the sense that God reveals and 
hides himself in our communion 
among us. Our communion as for- 
given sinners is a sign in the sense 
that it is the miracle and mystery by 
which God communes with us. The 
miracle is a sign not by our signify- 
ing, but by God’s forgiving us. Our 
problem is not to see the invisible by 
the visible, but to receive the forgive- 
ness God offers us by the hand of our 
sinful brother. The use of words such 
as sign and symbol is incongruous 
with faith which is our response at 
once to God and our neighbor, and 
not the mind’s ascent from the visible 
to the invisible, from the finite to the 
infinite, or from the many to the One. 
Among sinners gathered around 
Jesus, God is known by the faith 
which receives one’s brother as the 
angel of God and the bearer of God’s 
forgiveness. Thus we know ourselves 
as fellowmen, as fellow-creatures and 
fellow-sinners, and we know our God 
as the living God, the Creator and the 
Redeemer, who is Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit. There is indeed a literal- 
ism which is idolatry and not faith. 
But the answer to such literalism is 
not a set of negations and metaphors. 
There is nothing obvious about the 
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notion that God is the in-finite, the 
un-ending, the un-changing, the un- 
spatial, etc. Indeed, the living God is 
not a creature. He is the Creator. But 
He is the Creator by his Word and 
Spirit; the Creator who is the Re- 
deemer, and the Redeemer who is the 
Creator; and He is known as both in 
the company of Jesus and his people. 
It is not our negations but God’s 
speaking and our hearing, by our 
speaking and our hearing at the 
Lord’s table that we know the living 
God. We must indeed shun idolatry, 
and must therefore speak in nega- 
tives. But we must do this as for- 
given and forgiving sinners, who 
have no God but the Father of the 
Son in the Church and by the Spirit. 
When we leave the people of God, 
we find not God but idols; not life 
but death; not the knowledge of faith 
but the ignorance of sin. In short, 
God is the living God of commun- 


ion, as we ourselves are alive by com- 
munion; and our knowledge of God 
in all his perfections is by commun- 
ion, in communion and for commun- 
ion. In this sense, the Church is the 
presupposition of the knowledge of 
God as it is of our life as fellowmen. 


THE NEW UNDERSTANDING of the 
Church referred to at the beginning 
of this paper has far reaching impli- 
cations for Christian theology; not 
only for theology, but also for the life 
and work of the Church. We have 
tried to suggest some of these impli- 
cations; but the task of thinking them 
through is ahead of us; and it will 
require the labors of many for a long 
time to come. I think the prospect 

efore us is promising, and God may 
do more with our work than we may 
dare to hope. But we must live as the 
Church, so that we may think as the 
Church. 


Seems it strange that thou shouldst live forever? Is it less strange that 
thou shouldst live at all? This is a miracle; and that no more. 


—Edward Young 


The Artist in the Pulpit 


by ARLAN P. DOHRENBURG 


LET US ASSUME that being a 
clergyman you have something to say 
for the world to hear. If you have 
not, there is no point at all in trying 
to say it well. And you have a good 
share of intelligence, knowledge, im- 
agination, and wit. Above all you 
have a sense of commitment to and 
dependence upon the Spirit of God 
without which no other endowment 
counts for much. Thus equipped, you 
rise to proclaim the Gospel. Can you 
now be confident that the manner of 
your expression will take care of it- 
self and be faithful to the words you 
speak? 


ANYONE who has ever helped to 
make up an audience can recognize 
three grades of public speakers. There 
is first the incompetent. He distresses 
you with a weak (or overloud) voice, 
monotonous (or wild) inflections, 
blunders in pronunciation, slovenly 
articulation, regional grotesqueries, 
and a miscellany of eccentricities and 
behaviorisms. Perhaps he sounds 
bored with his subject; condescend- 
ing, hostile, or indifferent to his au- 
dience. Or if he is given to extraor- 
dinary softness of heart, he may 
speak as though to 


Lap me in soft Lydian airs... 
In notes, with many a winding bout 
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Of linked sweetness long drawn out 
With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 
The melting voice through mazes 
running... 
(Milton) 


At all events, he is incompetent to 
the extent to which you are annoyed 
by him as he speaks, or at least are 
not giving your attention to his sub- 
ject. He may be altogether sincere 
and well-intentioned. But as the com- 
municator of a vital thought with 
vital purpose he is largely a failure. 

Now a remnant of loyal church 
people, conditioned to believe that 
everything about a preacher has its 
source in divine afflatus, will be sat- 
isfied that such a way of speaking is 
as it should be. Everyone else (in- 
cluding the vast majority of our so- 
ciety, whom the Gospel seldom 
touches with anything like renewing 
power) will feel either contempt or 
pity for the man in whose mouth 
such priceless pearls are given so 
cheap a setting. 


SECONDLY, there is the virtuoso. 
No doubt you have also heard speak- 
ers who seemed to have plenty of 
skill in voice and delivery but still 
failed to move you. The radio 4n- 
nouncer with the deep organ tones, 
careful phrasing, studied pauses, pre- 
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cise emphases, sharply articulated 
consonants, and round, mellow 
vowels—all carbonated with great 
good cheer and sweetened with a 
smile—he is the obvious example. 
But the virtuoso preacher is just as 
obvious. Often God has given him 
an unusually beautiful voice to start 
with. From there on the man himself 
takes over, reading and preaching as 
though every word he utters were 
straight out of Paradise Lost. To be 
sure, a viftuoso pianist is easier to 
listen to and worthier of applause 
than he whose playing is undepend- 
able and riddled with flaws. The same 
is true of the virtuoso preacher. Some 
listeners can at least sit back and en- 
joy themselves aesthetically. But since 
when is that the aim of Christian 
worship? 

The living counterparts of these 
descriptions, complete in detail and 
varying only in proportion, are famil- 
iar to every critical listener (not to 
be confused with his step-brother, the 
compulsive faultfinder ). 


BUT THERE IS ALSO the artist 
(may his tribe increase) whose ex- 
pression is so much at one with the 
meaning of what he says that he, as a 
functionary, seems to disappear, and 
only the truth remains. When he 
stands in the pulpit, one is not aware 
of his technical skill or lack of it. 
Even he himself is no longer the con- 
scious practitioner of skills. Rather, 
taking for granted that voice and 


body will obey his thought and mani- 
fest it faithfully, he directs all his 
powers of mind and heart to that ex- 
perience of the truth which he covets 
for his people. Such a man was Mr. 
Philip Stubbs, rector of St. James’ 
Garlick-Hill Church, London. Rich- 
ard Steele in The Spectator (August 
18, 1711) reports that when he went 
to worship there 


I heard the service read so distinctly, so 
emphatically, and so fervently, that it 
was next to an impossibility to be in- 
attentive. My eyes and my thoughts 
could not wander as usual, but were 
confined to my prayers. I then consid- 
ered that I addressed myself to the AI- 
mighty, and not to a beautiful face. 
And when I reflected on my former 
performances of that duty, I found I 
had run it over as a matter of form, in 
comparison to the manner in which I 
then discharged it. My mind was really 
affected, and fervent wishes accom- 
panied my words. The Confession was 
read with such resigned humility, the 
Absolution with such a comfortable au- 
thority, the Thanksgiving with such a 
religious joy, as made me feel those 
affections of the mind in a manner I 
never did before. 


Here was a man who had become 
master of the art which conceals art 
by devoting it to a higher purpose. 
(Any present-day preacher will find 
this whole essay (147) enlightening 
—and amusing. ) 

It is too bad that the term “art” 
should carry undesirable connotations 
to some, suggesting an additive, an 
embellishment, perhaps even a de- 
filement of that which is naturally 
pure. Actually it is the proper busi- 
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ness of art to refine what is good and 
make it better; not to corrupt nature 
but to improve it so that the natural 
will more and more approximate the 
ideal in usefulness and beauty. Oil 
does not cease to be oil for being re- 
fined; it simply ceases to be crude. 
The same may be said of a man. No 
one knows better than the Calvinist 
that natural man is fallen man, de- 
ceitful in his heart and distorted in 
that image, not only of God but of 
himself, which he exhibits to the 
world. These distortions of the truth 
on our lips, in our faces, and in our 
motions seldom come about by design 
—Satan’s perhaps, but not generally 
ours. We may be as innocent of them 
as others are distracted by them. 
While the whole congregation—or at 
least the wakeful portion of it—is 
painfully aware of the droning, color- 
less voice of the preacher, the man 
himself may have the distinct impres- 
sion that he is speaking with the 
tongues of men and of angels. 

In theological education it has 
sometimes been assumed that a man’s 
ability to speak could pretty well be 
taken for granted. If he could make 
contact with his environment, he 
could preach. To impose any tech- 
Mique or training upon him might 
destroy his individuality, or, worse 
yet, impose upon the Holy Spirit 
who, it was thought, likes to operate 
in a vacuum. It is now more widely 
recognized that one need not lose his 
individuality or his naturalness be- 


cause he has learned how to speak 
well. On the contrary, he can expect 
to come to know his best self better 
and increase his value as a communi- 
cator many times over for having 
been subject to a wise discipline. 
What if you do know a preacher who 
breaks all the rules in the speech 
book and yet exerts a powerful influ- 
ence on his congregation? Surely he 
is effective in spite of his defects and 
not because of them. Surely it is con- 
ceivable that his words would fall 
with even greater power if his throat 
were not so tight, if you could under- 
stand every word he says instead of 
just two-thirds of them, and if he 
would rise up out of that pulpit 
crouch as a man who is proclaiming 
the Resurrection unto Eternal Life 
might reasonably be expected to do. 
It is not the purpose of speech train- 


ing to make that which is nothing 


appear to be something, but to make 
all things be in appearance what 
they are in reality. As the preachet’s 
heart must be subject to the chasten- 
ing and redeeming Spirit of God, so 
must the heart’s witness to others be 
subjected to the disciplines appro- 
priate to that function. The ultimate 
question is: Do I love Christ enough 
to bring, not only every thought, but 
also the expression of every thought, 
into captivity to His obedience? 


EFFECTIVE PULPIT DELIVERY is 
not an accident. It is an art which 
must be acquired with perseverance 
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and practiced with diligence. There 
are diversities of gifts, of course, even 
among those who are called to preach. 
Not every painter has a “Sistine 
Chapel” in him. But Michelangelo 
would never have produced his with- 
out an enormous amount of planning 
and sketching, to say nothing of all 
the years he spent in mastering his 
craft. Worry about the preparation, 
and the talent will take care of itself. 

An artist of any sort must first of 
all be the master of his medium. The 
speaker’s medium is himself—his 
voice, his diction, his body. These 
three in all their parts can be taught 
to function, not out of habit, but in 
direct response to the requirements 
of the message. While the student is 
practicing diaphragmatic breathing 
or the forward placement of vowals, 
it may be difficult to see himself in 
clerical robes dispensing sacred truth 
to expectant multitudes with a dyna- 
mic that leaves no heart unmoved. 
All the same, the connection is there. 
Our spiritual ends cannot be achieved 
without material means. Therefore 
the means must be free from bond- 
age to habit (operation independent 
of purpose) and restraint (unreadi- 
ness to operate at all). The only 
guarantee that these means will not 
interfere with the message is to gain 
such complete control over them they 
will be hidden in that message. 

A harsh, nasal tone is bad and 
must be corrected, not only because 
it is disagreeable, but because in it- 


self it may imply, for instance, that 
Jesus is anything but a friend of sin- 
nerfs, no matter what the words are 
saying. And how can one declare with 
conviction, “God is our refuge and 
strength,’ in a wispy, breathy voice? 
On and on we could go to show how 
deficiencies in producing tone, form- 
ing articulation, or moving the body 
can undercut the power of the word, 
often by expressing the exact oppo- 
site of the word itself. I shall never 
forget with what a jar I once heard a 
preacher murmur tenderly and with 
a radiant smile on his face: “We have 
all sinned and come short of the 
glory of God.” (O what bliss!) He 
did so, I later discovered, because it 
was natural (ie., habitual) for him 
to say everything that way. At what- 
ever cost, the pulpit artist must first 
master his medium or else his med- 
jum will master him. He must ac- 
quire sound, dependable technique. 

But the virtuoso is technically pro- 
ficient and in his speaking everlast- 
ingly reminds us of the fact. How 
does the pulpit artist avoid calling 
even favorable attention to himself? 


AN ARTIST is never just a journey- 
man, a skilled laborer. His real pas- 
sion is to create. More exactly, to re- 
create since only God causes that to 
be which never was at all. So God in 
the beginning when He created the 
heavens and the earth instituted, the 
process of coming-into-being. By 
creating man in his own image He 
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was pleased to share with us the ca- 
pacity to create. Our creative powers, 
being limited and imperfect, are, of 
course, only poor reflections of His. 
But we do possess a likeness of His 
creativeness, which is at least one of 
the implications in the difficult phrase 
“in the image of God created he 
him.” 

It is not too much to say that the 
capacity to create is a basis of the 
unique fellowship with God which 
we enjoy. We are most like Him 
when we ate creating useful, inspir- 
ing, enduring things out of the ma- 
terials He has placed in our hands— 
wood, stone, musical tones, speech, 
social relationships. Like our Creator 
we ate builders. We conceive a plan 
and carry it out. We touch things and 
imbue them with new forms of exist- 
ence. We speak, and new worlds 
come into being—the world of books, 
the world of imagination. Surely the 
measure of our creativity is the meas- 
ure of our God-likeness. 

Now to read Scripture creatively 
it is necessary to reach out with the 
subtler powers of mind, heart, and 
imagination for the reality behind the 
words. The reader must first under- 
stand the nature of Paul’s problems 
with the Corinthians and learn to 
care for them as he cared. Then with 
a clear focus upon the Apostle’s aims 
and under the impulse of his moti- 
vation, one will have something vital 
to express. To read the Beatitudes 
one should sit upon the hill and look 


out over the multitudes as Jesus did. 
He will need to draw upon his own 
acquaintance, direct or indirect, with 
the poor in spirit, the meek, the per- 
secuted, so that he can begin to see 
that Jesus saw flesh and blood human 
beings in that multitude and not 
abstractions. Above all, he must draw 
upon his acquaintance with Jesus to 
comprehend in his reading some of 
the wealth of the Master’s meaning. 
It is no good merely to say the words 
and then try to analyze or define these 
matters later in the sermon, talking 
about the passage as though one 
could make its truth his own without 
ever getting close enough to touch it 
or to allow himself to be touched by 
it in the deeper places of his being. 
The reality of “blessing” cannot be 
known and shared apart from a vital 
experience of him who needs bless- 
ing and of Him who offers it. 

All expression in the pulpit, if it 
is to be a living and a lifegiving 
word, must begin with this kind of 
vital experience. Some may protest 
that such an approach is too subjec- 
tive, that it opens the way for an in- 
dividualism which may corrupt the 
objective Word of God. However 
that may be, the risk is one which 
God Himself, on the testimony of 
Scripture, has never been reluctant to 
take. For when has there been a time 
since Yahweh called Abram to_be 
His witness that He called less than 
the whole man to do the witnessing? 
If the word of life is to be a life- 
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giving word, it must first manifest 
its life in the person of him who 
utters it. 


THE SPOKEN WORD may be com- 
pared to an egg. It is not the shell 
(the voice, the consonants, the 
vowels) which gives it value, but the 
life inside. Certainly the shell is in- 
dispensable: it contains, protects, and 
makes transferable the vital inside. So 
too the word must be well spoken. 
But it is the reality within the word 
with which we are ultimately con- 
cerned. To apprehend this reality and 
communicate it undiminished is a 
creative act which assumes the mech- 
anics of technique and goes far be- 
yond them into a man’s learning, in- 


telligence, life experience, imagina- 
tion, empathic responsiveness, and 
commitment of heart. One who pre- 
pares such gifts to offer to his calling 
is an artist in the best sense and a 
faithful servant of the Word. 
Ideally, there is no distinction be- 

tween the “what” of the Christian 
proclamation and the “how” of it. 
There is only the thing itself—audi- 
ble, visible, tangible to men. Or bet- 
ter, there is only Christ Himself, re- 
incarnate in the face, gestures, voice, 
and words of the witness He has 
chosen. 

What more can God bestow 

Or man beseech 
Than spirit-unto-spirit 


Uttered speech. 
(Anon.) 


“Sermons are made to be spoken and heard in a given hour, not 
read when they are cold in print after many generations. If they 
deserve to be called in any measure great, it is because they com- 
bine in some indissoluble proportion the man, the idea, the mo- 


ment.” 


—Ola Elizabeth Winslow, Meetinghouse Hull. 


Book Reviews 


The New English Bible—New Testament. Oxford and Cambridge: The Uni- 
versity Presses, 1961. Pp. xiv + 447. $4.95. 


[See Perspective 11.1 (March 1961) 
p. 47.] By this time, the elementary 
facts about this translation are well 
known. The reception by the buying 
public has been overwhelming. As 
yet the small variety of editions pub- 
lished in England are available only 
by import, but the beautiful Ameri- 
can edition is being widely noted. 

Timed to coincide with the 350th 
anniversaty of the KJV, this publica- 
tion must inevitably and repeatedly 
stand comparison with that all-time 
champion of English translations. The 
problem is to make a fair judgment: 
the sonorous phrases which have 
come from the first Elizabethan age 
to be an ineluctable part of the 
language of the times of the second 
Elizabeth arouse prejudices for and 
against, and it is nearly impossible 
to be completely objective. 

Several reservations are perhaps 
permissible at once. Since the pro- 
ject will include the Old Testament 
(after several years) some readers 
will want to suspend decision until 
the entire work is before them. In 


spite of care taken by the editors, 
there are a few British expressions 
which will bother American readers 
(as the American counterparts would 
have bothered the British). Finally, 
literary conservatives and classical 
purists must be excused in advance 
from enthusiasm. 

One unexpected result has even- 
tuated: the RSV, which has been the 
target of reactionary barbs for a 
decade, now gains some conservative 
stature; and its mediating virtues be- 
come more apparent. 

In a translation which attempts to 
go all the way into the second langu- 
age it would seem inescapable that 
some critical decisions would have to 
be made regarding the text and some 
paraphrasing would result: with these 
conclusions some careful scholars are 
bound to disagree (e.g. the locus 
criticus at Romans 5:1). 

Reviews have presented a sur- 
prising variety of reaction. The great 
majority have been favorable, whether 
the reviewer was to the left or right 
theologically. A number of lengthy 


‘Oxford has also published a new history of The English Bible by F. F. Bruce, which 
should help to provide perspective for judgment. The book will be reviewed later. 
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and perceptive pieces have appeared. 
The most startling that the present 
reviewer has seen was written for the 
London Observer by Robert Graves 
[see Azlas 1.3 (May 1961) pp. 70- 
73]. Try as he will, he does not seem 
to be able to find any really happy 
achievement in the new version; by 
every standard he can apply, he finds 
the KJV superior. Yet the knife cuts 
two ways, for Mr. Graves may be 
questioned at a number of points. 
One could grant him his subjective 
judgments; but when he criticizes for 
failure to use Papyrus 46 at Gala- 
tians 4:14, he is certainly culpable. 

Professor F. F. Bruce presented a 
very helpful review in Christianity 
Today [V (March 13, 1961) 493- 
496] in which he had many con- 
structive comments to make. He also 
has noted certain key texts which are 
bound to be centers of attention in 
the continuing consideration of the 
new book. 

The present reviewer would quote 
with approbation the concluding 
statement of C. L. Mitton in The 
Expository Times [LXXII (April, 
1961) 207]: 

It would undoubtedly be a great boon 


to the work of the Church to have one 
modern version which could be gener- 


ally recognized alongside the older A.V. 
No one can yet say whether the N.E.B. 
has the qualities to win for itself this 
place. Since, however, it is the joint 
achievement of all the Churches in co- 

Operation, the least we can do, and 

should do, is to offer it a cordial wel- 

come as it comes amongst us as a 

stranger, and generously allow it full 

Opportunity to prove itself, both in 

our private devotion, and in our public 

worship also. 
One remembers how slowly the KJV 
superseded the Genevan and the 
Bishops’ Bibles; so one may adopt the 
“wait and see” position. 

Perhaps, however, there is one 
factor against the long-term accep- 
tance of this—or of any—new ver- 
sion. The English language continues 
to change. This would seem to be 
inevitable and increasingly swift in 
this age of almost instantaneous mass 
communication. This is driving us 
anew to the theology of the Bible and 
behind this to the irreplaceable value 
of a knowledge of the original lan- 
guages. The English were once said to 
be “the people of a book, and that 
book the Bible”; but history has 
shown that such a glory can fade. So 
perhaps the restless necessity of con- 
stant reconsideration of the ver- 
nacular Bible is after all a blessing. 


—Ed. 
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Nathan, Walter L. Art and the Message of the Church. (Westminster Studies 
in Christian Communication.) Philadelphia: Westminster, 1961. Pp. 208. 


$5.00. 


The historic marriage of the Chris- 
tian Faith and the Fine Arts has been 
a stormy one. In our age this mar- 
tiage is threatened by mutual misun- 
derstanding and even suspicion. How 
may faith and art be reconciled? On 
what basis may conversation between 
churchman and artist be resumed? 
What is the appropriate relationship 
between credo and creative act? Dr. 
Walter L. Nathan addressed himself 
to these questions in a manuscript 
which he completed prior to his 
death and which is now published as 
Art and the Message of the Church. 
Educated in Germany where he was 
born, Dr. Nathan taught art history 
for many years at Bradford Junior 
College in Massachusetts. He was a 
redoubtable authority in his field and 
a Christian well-tutored in his faith. 

Dr. Nathan’s book is a useful in- 
troduction to a neglected subject. 
After describing and deploring the 
present “stand-off” between the 
Church and the artist, he attempts to 
suggest a Christian aesthetic. In a 
second chapter he traces the history 
of Christian art from catacomb sym- 
bols to current church architecture— 
a concise and able summary. Then, 
Dr. Nathan ventures to define the 
function of art as it may serve the 
Church, quickening worship and in- 
structing the people of God. In final 


chapters he delineates the proper 
scope of Christian art and calls for 
a renewal of aesthetic concern with- 
in the Church. 

Art and the Message of the Church 
is level-headed, lucidly written, but 
somehow lacking in theological per- 
spective. For example, in developing 
his “Christian aesthetic,’ Prof. Na- 
than cites many sources—from Plo- 
tinus to Emerson—but he fails to 
reckon responsibility with the core of 
Christian theological thought. As a 
result he ends with a rather vague 
doctrine of “inspiration” not unlike 
that of the nineteenth-century Ro- 
mantics. Dr. Nathan’s book raises 
more serious questions. He appears 
to separate the “spiritual” in Chris- 
tian art from what might be called 
“fleshy. exuberance.” He does not see 
that the Church must develop an 
aesthetic that recalls “the Word made 
flesh,” an aesthetic that permits a re- 
union of the so-called “spiritual” with 
the sensual. In dealing with liturgical 
art, Dr. Nathan seems to view wot- 
ship as a subjective experience rather 
than as an objective response; he sug- 
gests that art may be a form of emo- 
tional cathartic that kindles a “wor- 
shipful mood.” Dr. Nathan cannot 
seem to conceive of the church as 
more than its institutional representa- 
tion and thus fails to note that Chris- 
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tian art need not be limited to the 
graphic presentation of _ biblical 
events, themes, and ideas but may in- 
stead be the representation of all life 
from a stance “in Christ.” 

Despite difficulties in Dr. Nathan’s 
treatment of the subject, Art and the 
Message of the Church should be read 
and pondered by churchmen. The au- 
thor is a concerned Christian with 
discriminating judgment. We should 
attend his critique of ecclesiastical 
tastelessness — our sugary “bulletin 
covers” and our banal Sallmans. We 


should heed his proposal for a Chris- 
tian Arts Center in every theological 
seminary to elevate the aesthetic un- 
derstanding of future clergy. We 
should follow the path of reconcilia- 
tion which he suggests so that the 
artist will once more find “home” in 
the Community of Faith. Above all 
we must look to the artist and listen 
to his “word,” for the artist may often 
be a prophet in disguise recalling the 
Church to obedience and relevance 
under God. 

—David G. Buttrick. 


Toombs, Lawrence E. The Threshold of Christianity: Between the Testa- 
ments. (Westminster Guides to the Bible.) Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 


1960. Pp. 96. $1.50. 


This excellent small volume is a 
part of the series, The Westminster 
Guides to the Bible. It is addressed 
to “educated laymen,” but it can be 
read with profit by most ordained 
persons as well. Dr. Toombs con- 
siders “the silent centuries” between 
the writing of the last portions of 
the Old Testament and the time of 
Jesus. He includes a historical survey 
of the period, a discussion of the 


literature of the time, an analysis— 
highly useful—of the various political 
and theological parties that arose 
during this time and which figure so 
largely in the New Testament, and a 
discussion of Jewish life under the 


Law. Not the least of the virtues of 


the book are the pithy style and the 
well-turned phrases with which it is 


replete. 
—Daniel V. Collins, ’59. 
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Pfeiffer, Charles F. Baker’s Bible Atlas. Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 
1961. Pp. 333. $6.95 ($7.95 after 1961). 


This book follows the general out- 
line of Bible history with three added 
chapters on the centuries since bibli- 
cal times, “The Bible Lands Today,” 
and modern biblical archeology. It 
has a summary historical table and a 
“Geographic Gazetteer.” The Ham- 
mond series of colored maps are in- 
cluded plus black and white maps 
(some of them repetitions of the 
Hammond series). There are many 
fine illustrations throughout. 

A significant portion of the text is 
comprised of a rehearsal of basic 
biblical data. (One wonders how the 
claim to “evangelical scholarship” af- 


fects the facts of geography and 
archeology unless it might be this 
repetition of the simple textual mate- 
rial.) The archeological summary is 
particularly attractive, and the “ga- 
zetteer” should prove useful. 

The author, Professor of Old Testa- 
ment at Gordon Divinity School, had 
as Consulting Editors E. L. Carlson 
(Old Testament) of Southwestern 
Baptist and M. H. Scharlemann 
(New Testament) of Concordia. 

This volume should be quite help- 
ful as an elementary guide to the 
world of the Bible. 

—EFad. 


Punt, Neal. Baker’s Textual and Topical Filing System. Grand Rapids: Baker 
Book House, 1960. $19.95 ($23.95 after 1961). 


Here is a comprehensive system for 
filing a lifetime of reading. In one 
large and beautifully bound volume 
there are (1) a textual index listing 
every verse of the Bible, (2) a topi- 
cal index with a good selection of 
headings from Alcoholics Anonymous 
to Zwingli, and (3) two thousand 
quarter-pages with space for twenty 
entries each. With some diligence a 
minister could keep in good order 
his reading over a long period of 


time and be able to call up references 
from it on demand. 

The expenditure seems large, but it 
is modest when spread out over years 
of use. One wonders, of course, 
whether in these mercurial times the 
bulk of one year’s reading will be 
very usable a decade hence. But if one 
is determined to make use of the 
whole range of his reading, this tome 
will go far to supply the lack of a 
photographic memory. 

—Ed. 


Books Recommended 


Kenyon, Kathleen M. Archaeology in the Holy Land. (Illustrated.) New 
York: Praeger, 1960. 
James L. Kelso. 


Raines, Robert A. New Life in the Church. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1961. 


“A moving book on the power of Christian koinonia and how to 
develop a truly committed laity.” 
G. W. Dando, ’63. 


Sholokhov, Mikhail. And Quiet Flows the Don. (Signet Paperback.) New 
York: New American Library, 1959. 


“A massive epic of vigorous Russian life, love, and war, from the 
days of the last Czar to the time of war and revolution. The book 
breathes the deep-rooted and vital spirit of Christian Piety which the 
Communists have found so difficult to extirpate.” 

James Farley, ’62. 


Parsons In Paperback how they are read. In any case, in 
them clergymen can see themselves 
Theologians, pressed by confusion as in a mirror, though sometimes 
in the churches, are giving fresh at- darkly; parishioners can get a glimpse 
tention to the doctrine of the minis- of how other ministers look; and 
try. Novelists frequently have found both parsons and parishioners can 
rich opportunity for their art in the find in them graphic material for 
struggles and temptations of clergy- fruitful discussion about the meaning 
men. Publishers, knowing public in- of the ministry and its relation to 
terest, have recently issued many of — the mission of the church. 
these novels in paperback. Whether Several of these novels are about 
these novels aid either the theolo- Roman Catholic priests. A. J. Cron- 
gians ot the churches depends on  in’s Keys of the Kingdom (Bantam, 
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50¢) and Morris L. West’s Devil's 
Advocate (Dell, 60¢) show priests 
who fit the expected molds of sacri- 
ficial suffering, unusual devotion and 
faithfulness which bring honor upon 
them and their profession. Very dif- 
ferent is the picture offered by Gra- 
ham Greene in The Power and the 
Glory (Compass, $1.25), Georges 
Bernanos in The Diary of a Country 
Priest (Image, 75¢), and Francois 
Mauriac in Woman of the Pharisees 
(Image, 75¢). In each the priest is 
a failure, and yet through the human 
inadequacies and sins the novelists 
give glimpses of the grace which 
works through their lives. These 
Catholics are not saved by works. 
Protestant novelists seldom picture 
clergymen in ideal terms. Since Sin- 
clair Lewis’ Elmer Gantry (Dell, 
60¢) is so well known now via Hol- 
lywood, few of us realize that in 1896 
Harold Frederic had shocked Ameri- 
can Protestants with The Damnation 
of Theron Ware (Dolphin, 95¢), 
the story of the gradual disintegra- 
tion of a potentially successful minis- 


ter. Of course Nathaniel Hawthorne 
long before in The Scarlet Letter 
(Dell, 50¢) had shocked Puritan 
New England with the story of the 
hypocrisy of the cloth. The most re- 
cent and certainly the most hilarious 
shocker is Peter DeVries’ The Mack- 
erel Plaza (New American, 35¢) in 
which his conservative Reformed up- 
bringing in Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
seems to find expression in particu- 
larly cutting castigation of both the 
orthodox and the liberals. 

Alan Paton’s Cry, the Beloved 
Country (Scribners, $1.45), singular 
in its art as well as in its locale, 
draws us into the lives of three cler- 
gymen—two of them natives of 
South Africa, and one from Britain 
—who are involved in personal and 
national tragedy. 

These and other novels about cler- 
gymen are analyzed at length in 
Horton Davies’ (fittingly cloth 
bound) A Mirror of the Ministry in 
Modern Novels (Oxford University 
Press, $3.75). 

—J. Gordon Chamberlin. 


Humility is that virtue of which the possessor is least aware and whi 


pride most often imitates. 


—Montizambert, The Flame of Life 


Books Received 


Boone, Pat. The Real Christmas. Westwood, N. J.: Revell, 1961. Pp. 62. 


$1.50. 


Budvarson, Arthur. The Book of Mormon—True or False? (Paper.) Grand 


Rapids: Zondervan, 1959. Pp. 63. $1.00. 


Calvin, John. The Gospel According to St. John, Part Two, 11-21, and The 


The 


Furst Epistle of John. Vol. 5 of Calvin’s New Testament Commentaries 
—A New Translation. Edited by D. W. and T. F. Torrance. Translated 
by T. H. L. Parker. Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1961. Pp. 327. $4.50. 

In Perspectwe, Vol. II, No. 2, (June, 1961) p. 35, the companion volume, Part 
One of John, was reviewed by a specialist in Calvin studies. It perhaps ought to 
be added that the appearance of this attractive edition should stimulate the study 
of this area of Calvin’s writings, and for this we must be grateful to the scholars 
and publishers who have fostered it. Scholars of diverse interests and back- 
grounds have hailed this renewed interest in the exegesis of the Reformers. 


Challenge of the Cults. (Paper.) Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1961. Pp. 
80. $1.00. 


A Christianity Today Symposium, with a chapter on Christian Science by Pro- 
fessor John H. Gerstner. 


Colton, C. E. The Minister's Mission. A Survey of Ministerial Responsibilities 


and Relationships. Revised edition. Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1961. 
Pp. 223. $3.50. 


Dillenberger, John (ed.). Martin Luther—Selections from His Writings. 


(Anchor Books.) Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 1961. Pp. xxxiii + 
526. $1.45. 

A Doubleday Anchor Original. A welcome and valuable selection from the 
writings of the great Reformer, “intended for the general reader.” Some of the 


works appear in excerpt; others are complete (including the “Ninety-five 
Theses”). The able editor has provided an introduction and a selected biblio- 


gtaphy. 


Gaebelein, Frank E. Looking Unto Him—A Message for Each Day. Grand 


Rapids: Zondervan, 1941. Pp. 208. $3.00. 
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Gates, J. F. Adventures in the History of Philosophy—An Introduction from 
the Christian Viewpoint. Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1961. Pp. 256. 
$4.50. , 


Hadjaintoniou, G. A. The Postman of Patmos. Striking Messages on the 
Seven Letters to the Seven Churches of Revelation. Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan, 1961. Pp. 149. $2.50. 


Kay, Thomas O. The Christian Answer to Communism. Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan, 1961. Pp. 125. $1.95. 


“The Popular NAE Study Guide.” (Also available in paper at $1.00.) 
Kegley, C. W., and Bretall, R. W. The Theology of Paul Tillich. (The 


Library of Living Theology, Vol. 1—Macmillan Paperback.) New York: 
Macmillan, 1961. Pp. xiv + 370. $1.95. 


A welcome reissue (in paperback) of a 1952 volume of essays of interpretation | 
and criticism with a reply by Tillich and a bibliography. 


Leitch, Addison H. Interpreting Basic Theology. Great Neck, N. Y.: Channel | 
Press, 1961. Pp. 208. $3.50. 
To be reviewed. 

Ligon, Ernest M. The Psychology of Christian Personality. (Macmillan Paper- - 
back.) New York: Macmillan, 1961. Pp. xi + 393. $1.95. 


Another valuable reissue (from 1947) in paper. 


Pfeiffer, C. F. The Patriarchal Age. Grand Rapids: Baker, 1961. Pp. 128.. 
$2.95. 


Thomas, Lee. The Billy Sunday Story. The Life and Times of William Ashley) 
Sunday, D.D, Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1961. Pp. 256. $3.95. 


Read your Bible—not as a newspaper, but as a letter from home. 
—F. B. Meyer. 


